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Foreword 


This number of Teacher Education is concerned with 
some of the non-credit activities that represent special serv- 
ices of Illinois State Normal University. In general, the 
criteria for selecting the services described are that they are 
non-credit, that they are free to the public, that they are 
offered primarily to off-campus groups through the medium 
of campus groups or organizations, and that they are offered 
annually. 


Many services have been excluded because they do not 
conform to the established criteria. Examples of the serv- 
ices thus excluded are exhibits, the Gamma Phi Circus, the 
entertainment course, the Garden Club, Farm Day, and 
Open House. 
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AUTUMN SERVICES 


Adult Education 


C. A. HARPER* 


Since 1943, the University has of- 
fered courses in adult education. The 
initiative in the matter was taken by 
Illinois State Normal University in 
part because it was felt that an adult- 
education program was definitely re- 
lated to the field of teacher education. 
The University also desired to cooper- 
ate with any other groups in the com- 
munity in this project. It is hoped 
that the program may broaden out as 
other agencies participate and co- 
operate. 

The University adult education 
courses are non-credit and open to all 
adults. There are no prerequisites, no 
examinations, and no fees save a nom- 
inal enrollment fee. Most of the 
courses have been offered on the Uni- 
versity campus. For the past year, how- 
ever, the Bloomington Y.W.C.A. has 
cooperated in this work by permitting 
the use of rooms at the Y.W.C.A. 
Building. Courses have also been held 
at the Bloomington Public Library. 
The adult education committee has 
been willing to offer classes off cam- 
pus if a suitable place could be found. 

In fact, every effort has been made 
to give the people of the community 
exactly what they need or desire in 


* Associate Professor of Social Science 


this program. The enrollment has 
ranged from 150 to 220 students each 
term. In cases where registration was 
insufficient to justify continuance of 
the work, courses were withdrawn. 
There has been no advance enrollment 
as it seemed more democratic and fair 
to accept those who come on the even- 
ing of the the first class meeting. 

Each year two terms of adult edu- 
cation courses have been offered. The 
first term starts in time to be over 
before the Christmas season. Each term 
is seven weeks in length, classes meet- 
ing one night a week for an hour and 
a half or two hours. The time is usu- 
ally from 7:30 to 9:00 p.m. The sec- 
ond term opens in March and is over 
before the rush of finishing the school 
year. 

The usual offering is from ten to 


sixteen courses. The subjects offered | 


have a wide range. In the Spring term 
of 1946, the following courses were 
scheduled: Amateur Photography, Or- 
namental Metal Work, General Crafts, 
Typewriting, Consumer Problems, 
First Aid, Practical English, Book Re- 
views, National and International 


Problems, Government of Illinois, The 
Negro, The Public and the Teacher, 
and Places and People in the News. 
An effort was made to determine what 
courses were wanted by the commu- 
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nity. If a teacher could possibly be se- 
cured, a class would be organized in 
practically any subject. In the past 
term, Amateur Photography was the 
largest class and seemed to meet a dis- 
tinct community need. Practical Eng- 
lish was very popular and drew a large 
number of office employees. Book 
Reviews, which has been given twice, 
was first presented because of a request 
of over fifty people from the commu- 
nity. Courses in typewriting have been 
offered every term and have been filled 
in every instance. Practical and voca- 
tional courses are in great demand. 
The adult education program has 


been administered by the Adult Edu- 


cation Committee of the faculty. Fac- 
ulty members have taught these classes 
without extra compensation. At times 
this additional work has been a con- 
siderable burden on individuals and 
departments. However, there has been 
a fine spirit of service shown by the 
faculty. Many report the stimulating 
effect of teaching adult non-credit 
courses. 


It is hoped by the Adult Education 
Committee that it has done merely the 
beginning phases of a wider and bet- 
ter adult education program. Expan- 
sion and development along three lines 
are expected: First, there should be a 
larger community participation in the 
planning, organizing, financing and 
administering adult education; Second, 
there should be a more definite and 
functional scheme for utilizing the 
program in the preparation of teach- 
ers. University students may be called 
upon in the future to take part in 
some adult education work; Third, 
the adult education program should be 
considered a regular part of the Uni- 
versity program. If the work grows, 
it will be entirely impossible to do 
justice to it through a faculty commit- 
tee. The Adult Education Committee 
believes that this field is in its infancy 
and has scarcely been scratched as yet. 
A more comprehensive program with 
many more courses extended over a 
greater portion of the year may be de- 
veloped in the future. 


Radio Programs 


HELEN E. MARSHALL* 


Daily broadcasts have been part of 
the public relations program of IlIli- 
nois State Normal University since 
1933 when Radio Station WJBC was 
first established in Bloomington-Nor- 
mal. Almost immediately an arrange- 
ment was concluded whereby the Uni- 


*Associate Professor of Social Science 


versity was given sustaining time and 
the use of equipment owned by the 
station. Rooms on the fourth floor of 
Cook Hall were set aside as a suite for 
broadcasting. This suite consists of a 
large sound-proof room from which 
programs are presented, a control 
room, storage space for sound effects 
and repository for scripts, and a re- 
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ception room where visitors might ob- 
serve the broadcast. 


During the thirteen years that IIli- 
nois State Normal University has been 
on the air broadcast series have varied 
with the needs and interest of the 
community. For several years the de- 
partment of home economics and the 
department of agriculture presented 
morning programs of interest to home- 
makers and farmers. Consumer educa- 
tion, scientific advance, health, and 
mental hygiene have been high lights 
of other years. Library, art and English 
staffs have cooperated in series de- 
signed to bring the listening audience 
up to date on current literature and 
trends in art. A popular weekly series 
conducted by the Department of Edu- 
cation was entitled ‘‘Education Today.” 
For twelve years the Department of 
Social Science sponsored the “Social 
Science Forum,” a weekly broadcast 
devoted to discussion of current social 
problems, economic problems, and po- 
litical issues. Each Friday, a broadcast 
prepared by the Publicity Bureau has 
kept alumni and friends of the Univer- 
sity informed about campus activities 
and has been a means of announcing 
coming events, lectures, plays, and 
athletic contests which the public is 
invited to attend. 


Nor have all the programs been 
purely informative and educational. 
The music department has sponsored 
talent programs and has presented re- 
cordings from the Carnegie Collection 
in Milner Library. Radio speech classes 
have conducted series featuring exper- 
imental drama, poetry reading, and 


quiz shows. During one year, thirty- 
four plays based on McLean County 
history were written by a faculty mem- 
ber and were presented by a group of 
students interested in amateur produc- 
tion. 


Students of the University, Univer- 
sity High School, and Metcalf Ele- 
mentary School together with the fac- 
ulty have the opportunity of appearing 
on programs. As many as four hundred 
eighty different persons have taken 
part on programs during a year's 
broadcasting season. Boys and girls 
from the Metcalf School have come 
before the microphone to tell about 
summer vacations, hobbies, pets, books 
they have enjoyed, and to read little 
poems and stories they have written. 
In these carefully planned and unre- 
hearsed broadcasts, the alert listener 
can easily discern a training program 
devoted to better citizenship and hap- 
py, useful living. 


While the War was on, Tower Stu- 
dio broadcasts were keyed to a Univer- 
sity and community playing significant 
roles in a nation at war. A series, 
“War Times,” brought glimpses of 
campus activities, the Naval V-12 unit 
quartered in Fell Hall, war fund 
drives, Red Cross, and University men 
and women in service. Since the end 
of the War, programs have been 
adapted to a nation occupied with 
problems of reconversion and the pre- 
servation of lasting peace. 


The Tower Studios for several years 
have offered their facilities once a 
week to a nearby high school, inviting 
faculty and students to present pro- 
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grams of their own choosing. During 
the period of gas rationing and travel 
restrictions, this series was suspended ; 
however, September, 1945, saw the 
Monday afternoon series, “Our High 
School Guests,” again on the list of 
broadcasts from Cook Hall. The re- 
sponse to this program has been espe- 
cially gratifying. All dates for the 
broadcasting season 1946-47 have been 
spoken for, and a reserve list of schools 
has been set up. Principals and teachers 
frequently write for the privilege of 
presenting broadcasts. Visiting high 
schools are given a tour of the campus 
and an opportunity to visit the training 
school and to see a teacher’s college 
in action. 
Principals have written that, on the 
day of their school’s broadcast, groups 
of students, members of the Parent- 
Teacher Association, and townspeople 
back home listen in. In the reception 
room outside the studio may be seen 
chaperones and bus-drivers proudly 
observing the broadcast and anxiously 
waiting for the station break: ‘We re- 
turn you to the down town studios.” 
The red signal light goes off, and there 


is the gay scurry to congratulate the 
performers or perchance console the 
mike-conscious student who missed 
his cue. Lastly, there is the signing of 
the register. Observers as well as par- 
ticipants are asked to write their names 
in the Studio Guest Book. The record 
shows that last year there were over 
eight hundred visitors to the Tower 
Studios. 

The program series are arranged and 
scheduled by a faculty committee far in 
advance of the broadcasting season, 
October to June. The chairman has 
charge of the studio and relations with 
downtown offices, and the scheduling 
of all special broadcasts such as the 
Messiah, the Christmas Vespers, and 
University Chab’s Mother Day Service. 

Student announcers and technicians 
are selected through competitive try- 
outs. They are given training and are 
paid by the University. 

Tower Studios broadcasts seek to in- 
terpret the teacher's college, to uphold 
the finest traditions of American life, 
to provide intellectual leadership, and 
to establish the University as a service 
institution to the community. 
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WINTER SERVICES 


Administrative Roundup 


Lestig A. HOLMES* 


In his book entitled A Century of 
Public Teacher Education C. A. Har- 
per states that, 


The close relationship of the 
teachers college to the public schools 
throughout the history of the state 
teacher-education movement has en- 
abled the faculties of these schools 
to be welcome visitors in the schools 
of the state. It has also enabled the 
public school men and women to 
come often to the campuses and 
confer with faculty on problems of 
classroom teaching.* 


The Administrative Round Up is an 
annual event to which administrators 
of Illinois are invited. The date of the 
Round Up, the first Saturday in De- 
cember, may be found marked on the 
calendars of superintendents and prin- 
cipals long before the program is an- 
nounced, Administrators are invited to 
the campus to hear educators who are 
specialists in their fields, but, even 
more important, they are invited to 
offer suggestions and criticisms on cer- 
tain phases of the University program 


* Administrative Assistant to the Presi- 
dent 
1 National Education Association, 
1939, p. 163 


to be discussed by the morning speaker 
or speakers. 

It was in 1933 that the first Admin- 
istrative Round Up was planned. Ad- 
ministrators were invited to come to 
the campus and “discuss the strengths 
and weakness of teacher training pro- 
grams in general and in Illinois State 
Normal University in particular.” 
With this purpose in mind, it was na- 
tural that the theme of the first Round 
Up would be ‘The Weaknesses and 
Strengths of Teacher Training Pro- 
grams.” In general this theme has 
been followed to the present day. 

The usual plan is for the entire 
group to meet in Capen Auditorium 
in the morning to hear a “key note” 
speaker. After this presentation, the 
guests attend one or more of the sec- 
tional meetings that are held in ad- 
jacent rooms during the latter part of 
the morning. These groups usually 
cover major phases of the general to- 
pic. For instance, the Thirteenth An- 
nual Round-Up had the theme “Co- 
operation in an Expanding Teacher 
Education Program.” Section meetings 
were held under the headings of Grad- 
uate Work, School Health, Special 
Education, Veterans School and Teach- 
er Librarians. 

As a precaution lest the discussions 
wander too far afield, a number of per- 
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tinent questions were suggested under 
each heading on the printed program. 
Of course, other questions were dis- 
cussed as they arose. 

At noon a complimentary luncheon 
is given to the group, followed by a 
brief musical program. The major 
phase of the noon program is present- 
ed by a speaker who talks on some 
topic directly related to teacher edu- 
cation. The luncheon topic for the 
1945 program was “Education Faces 
the Expanding World.” 

Following the Round Up, a Univer- 
sity Bulletin is published, in which is 
printed the complete manuscript of 
the speeches and the discussion as it 
developed in each section. The Bulle- 
tins are then mailed to the adminis- 
trators who attended the meeting and 
to other people who are interested in 
the topic that was discussed. 

The themes for the thirteen Round 
Up meetings have maintained the 
original plan of the Round Up, as 
may be seen in the following titles: 

1. The Weaknesses and Strengths 
of Teacher Training Programs. 

2. A Co-operative Program for the 
Improvement of Teacher Ed- 
ucation. 

3. The Teachers College as a Ser- 
vice Institution. 

4. Effective Education for Teach- 


ers. 
5. The Improvement of Teacher 
Education for the Public 


Schools of Illinois. 

6. Some Aspects of Teacher Ed- 
ucation. 

7. Student Teaching. 

8. Juvenile Delinquency. 


_ Education and National De- 


fence. 

10. Education in the War and Post 
War Period. 

11. The Education of Exceptional 
Children in Illinois. 

12. The Recruitment, Education, 
and In-service Education otf 
Teachers. 

13. Co-operation in an Expanding 


Teacher Education Program. 


Many phases of teacher education 
have been improved at the University 
as a result of these Round Up meet- 
ings. Courses were revised and several 
have been added to the curriculum, as, 
for example, Reading Methods, and 
School and Community Relations. As a 
result of other suggestions, the Uni- 
versity invites administrators ‘‘on the 
firing line’ to come to the campus and 
talk with the seniors on problems that 
may be encountered in the field. These 
seniors are thus enabled to discuss po- 
tential problems with various people 
from different parts of Illinois. 


The Round Up meetings have given 
Illinois State Normal University a 
great deal of stimulation to improve, 
enlarge, and modernize its program. 
The benefits derived by the guests 
from listening to the speakers and by 
entering into the discussions, and the 
aid received by the University from the 
Administrators have been of such im- 
portance that the University shall con- 
tinue to present the Round Up as a 
“Co-operative Program for the Im- 
provement of Teacher Education spon- 
sored by Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity.” 
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Invitational Debate Tournament 
F. L. D. HoLMEs* 


In 1933, Dr. Fred S. Sorrenson or- 
ganized the First Annual Invitational 
Debate Tournament at Illinois State 
Normal University. The purpose of 
this project was to provide debating 
experience for University students 
without the cost of traveling to dis- 
tant centers. The first three of the 
Annual Tournaments were held under 
his direction. Forty-six debate teams 
participated in the Third Annual 
Tournament. 


When Dr. F. L. D. Holmes came to 
the campus in 1935 as professor of 
speech and head of the department, 
he took over the direction of Men’s 
Debate and the management of the 
Annual Invitational Debate Tourna- 
ment. Beginning with the Fourth An- 
nual Tournament, two divisions were 
organized: one, for experienced de- 
baters; the other, for less experienced 
or beginners. At that time a limit of 
four was placed on the number of 
teams which one college could enter in 
either division. The competition was 
improved in the experienced division 
by limiting the number of debaters 
from each college and by separating 
the experienced debaters from those 
with less or no debating experience at 
all. 


Between the Fourth and Fourteenth 


*Director of the Division of Speech 
Education 
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Annual Tournaments several modifi- 
cations were made. When the tourna- 
ment was small, visiting directors of 
debating teams could be freed from 
judging through the use of local fac- 
ulty members. As the number of visit- 
ors increased, this procedure could no 
longer be followed. Hence, colleges 
entering debaters were asked to pro- 
vide a competent critic for each two 
teams or less entered. Since this tourna- 
ment served as opening practice for 
many visitors, the making of the de- 
bate experience as educational as pos- 
sible seemed imperative. The educa- 
tional objective was aided through the 
development of a rating blank, on 
which the critic-judge indicated the 
quality of the debate, the rank of each 
participating debater, and the relative 
skill shown by each debater in six as- 
pects of debating. The critic-judge was 
given his ballot in triplicate with pen- 
cil carbon inserted. In filling out his 
official ballot, he made duplicates for 
each of the competing teams. The in- 
dication of the winner of the debate 
was discontinued. Through the use of 
the ballot in triplicate, each team was 
provided with its copy at the end of 
the tournament. During the past few 
tournaments, these copies have been 
given the participating teams by the 
critics at the close of each debate. 


For the first six Annual Tourna- 
ments, the visiting debaters and direc- 
tors of debate were the guests of the 
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Forensic Board at a Friday evening 
dinner in Fell Hall dining room. 
This dinner was always an occasion 
of friendliness and good will. Since 
the number of visitors for the 1938 
Tournament taxed the capacity of Fell 
Hall, the Forensic Board decided to 
discontinue the complimentary dinner. 
In 1939, the visitors were served din- 
ner by two Normal church groups. 


Some directors of debate requested 
decision debates. To satisfy this group 
and to provide some keen competition, 
a Championship Division was organ- 
ized for 1939. This division was open 
to one team from each college enter- 
ing teams in the other divisions. The 
team was scheduled to debate both 
sides of the question and could be 
composed of two men, two women, or 
of a man and a woman. Since this di- 
vision proved to be quite popular, two 
championship divisions were organ- 
ized in 1940, one for men’s teams and 
one for women’s. An entry fee of 
$1.00 for each team was charged in the 
Champion Division. These funds were 
used to provide certificates for the 
teams with the best records. Undefeat- 
ed teams were given a certificate indi- 
cating Superiority, those with only one 
loss were given certificates indicating 
Excellence, and those with two losses 
were given certificates indicating Pro- 
ficiency. The championship division 
was discontinued with the 1943 tour- 
nament. However, the re-introduction 
of this feature is contemplated for 
1947. 


During the years 1942, 1943, 1944, 
and 1945, the number of colleges par- 


ticipating and the number of debaters 
from each college decreased greatly, 
but the Tournament was continued. 
The Fourteenth Annual Tournament 
showed considerable increase in size: 
103 students participated in the ex- 
perienced division, 74 in the beginning 
division, 44 in Discussion, and 15 in 
Original Oratory. 


During the war years, two events 
were added to debating. Sections in 
Discussion and Original Oration were 
set up. These events were scheduled 
for the same time but did not con- 
flict with debating. The discussion was 


_of the scheduled-topic type, in which 


a series of topics were set up which 
permitted a fairly complete discussion 
of the problem, ordinarily the topic 
considered in the debate proposition. 
Each student gave a speech on his pre- 
pared topic and a rejoinder which 
was to be adapted to the discussion of 
other speakers. Three rounds of dis- 
cussion were held as well as three 
rounds of oratory. Each participant in 
discussion spoke on three different 
topics in sections composed of differ- 
ent participants. 


Although this Tournament is called 
Invitational, any college that so desires 
may participate. Each fall about Nov- 
ember 1, preliminary announcements 
are sent to all the colleges in the sur- 
rounding states. From the reply cards, 
the list of interested colleges is made 
up. These colleges are sent formal 
entry blanks with detailed information 
about the schedule. At times partici- 
pants have come from as many as nine 
of the central states. The Fourteenth 
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Annual Tournament (1946) had en- 
tries from Nebraska, Minnesota, and 
Michigan. The Fifteenth Annual 
Invitational Debate Tournament is 
scheduled for January 10-11, 1947, 


Invitations will be sent out about 
November 1. The lack of classroom 
space this coming school year may re- 
quire the limiting of the number of 
entries. 


McLean County Basketball Tournament 


Howarp J. HANCOCK* 


The Thirty-Sixth Annual McLean 
County Basketball Tournament was 
held in McCormick Gymnasium the 
week of January 21 this year. 


At first, these Tournaments were 
held at the Y. M. C. A. in Blooming- 
ton and included representatives from 
the city schools of Bloomington and 
Normal. At present the city schools are 
no longer included in the Tournament. 
The membership now consists of the 
twenty high schools in McLean 
County. For another period the Tour- 
nament was held either at the Mc- 
Cormick Gymnasium or at the Gym- 
nasium at Illinois Wesleyan. Since 
1934, the Tournament has been held 
in McCormick Gymnasium. 

The governing body of the Tourna- 
ment is the Athletic Committee of the 
McLean County Principals Association. 
These men are responsible for making 
arrangements for the Tournament. 
They also make decisions regarding 
policies and other details. Some mem- 
ber of the Athletics Department of 
Illinois State Normal University acts 


*Director of Athletics 
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as manager of the Tournament. His 
duties are to carry out the policies of 
the Athletics Committee and to make 
all the necessary arrangements for the 


conduct of the Tournament. 

The members of the “N” Club 
(Letterman’s Organization)  spon- 
sor a _ printed program for the 


Tournament and act as ushers and 
hosts to the various teams. In order to 
help defray expense of printing the 
program, the lettermen sell refresh- 
ments. 


Officials for the Tournament are se- 
lected by ballot by coaches of the 
schools participating. A list of several 
officials is mailed to the coaches by 
the chairman of the Athletics Com- 
mittee long before the Tournament. 
Each official is rated by the various 
coaches and the officials having the 
highest ratings are offered contracts. 
The officials are contracted long before 
the basketball season begins. 


The Tournament is held during the 
week of examinations at the end of the 
first semester. Holding the Tourna- 
ment at this time causes less interfer- 
ence with University classes. 
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Some two weeks before Tournament 
time, the Athletics Committee sends 
out a rating card to each coach. The 
teams are rated from one to twenty. 
Using the rating information, the com- 
mittee arranges the Tournament sched- 
ule. The eight teams having the 
poorest ratings (highest total points) 
must play four games. The four win- 
ners continue in the sixteen team 
Tournament. The four best teams are 
selected, two to be placed in each 
bracket of the schedule. The placing of 
all teams on the Tournament schedule 
is determined by lot. 

After the Tournament is over, the 
Athletics Committee decides upon the 
distribution of the receipts after ex- 
penses have been deducted. A certain 
amount is left in the treasury to help 
defray the expenses of the annual 
county track meet. The remainder is 


divided in half. One half of the net 
receipts is divided equally among the 
twenty schools. The other half is di- 
vided according to the number of 
games played. 

The success of the tournament is due 
to the excellent cooperation of the 
University with the McLean County 
Principals Association, to President 
Fairchild in granting permission to use 
the school’s facilities, and to the facul- 
ty and students in assisting with the 
many details concerned in holding 
such an event. 

Interest in the Tournament has 
grown by leaps and bounds. Last 
January the Gymnasium was packed to 


“Capacity at every night session. The. 


school officials and spectators alike 
appreciate the opportunity of holding 
the Tournament at Illinois State Norm- 
al University. 
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SPRING SERVICES 


Central Division Meeting of the 
Illinois Education Association 


Harry F, ADMIRE* 


The one hundred and two counties 
of the State of Illinois were divided 
some years ago by the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association into eighteen divisions, 
which now have a membership of 
approximately 50,000 teachers, school 
administrators, and others interested in 
public education. The headquarters of 
the I.E.A. is located in the Associa- 
tion’s own building at 100 E. Edwards 
Street in Springfield, where the various 
administrators of the activities of the 
Association have their offices. Irving 
Pearson is the executive secretary of 
the Association. 


Each of the eighteen divisions of the 
1.E.A. is a centralized group of coun- 
ties, such centralization being neces- 
sary for organization, transportation, 
and control purposes. 


The Central Division of the I.E.A. 
is composed of four counties,—Liv- 
ingston, McLean, Logan, and De- 
Witt,—with a membership of approx- 
imately 1,800. The officers of this di- 
vision are: President, Miss Mildred 
Lierman, dean of girls, Bloomington 


*Acting Director of the Division of 
Business Education 
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High School; Vice-President, Irving 
R. Hill; Secretary-Treasurer, Harry 
Adams, dean of boys, Bloomington 
High School. The following are mem- 
bers of the state committees of the 
1.E.A. on legislation, finance, and pub- 
lic relations, respectively: Mr. E. H. 
Lukenbill, Lincoln; Wayne Dickey, 
Clinton; Harold Dorland, Normal. 


The Central Division is one of the 
few divisions of the state Association 
which is governed and operated by a 
group of selected members called the 
Delegate Body, one delegate represent- 
ing about twenty members, the entire 
delegate body numbering around nine- 
ty members. The Division has a well- 
planned and workable constitution and 
by-laws, a copy of which may be se- 
cured by writing to the Division 
secretary. 


The Delegate Body has one and 
sometimes two meetings a year, such 
meeting or meetings coming about two 
weeks before the annual meeting of 
the Division, which will next be held 
on March 3, 1947. The fiscal year of 
the division has been changed to co- 
incide with the fiscal year of the I.E.A., 
namely, June 1, 1946, to June 1, 1947. 
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All business of the Division, all mat- 
ters pertaining to legislation, finance, 
and public relations are handled by the 
Delegate Body, as well as the election 
of officers, and representatives to the 
annual meeting of the Illinois Educa- 
tion Association, which usually is a 
three-day meeting held during the 
Christmas holidays. 


The members of the Central Divi- 
sion, as well as members of all of the 
divisions in the state, are kept in- 
formed regarding all matters pertain- 
ing to the various divisions of the 
LE.A. by a News Letter sent out from 
the Springfield office, the latest one 
bearing the date of March 14, 1946. 
The main purpose of the News Letter 
in off-legislative years is to provide 


McLean County High 


F. L. D. 


Since 1943, the McLean County 
High School Literary Festival has been 
held on the University campus under 
the management of F. L. D. Holmes. 
The following events have been and 
continue to be parts of the program: 
‘ pelling, Essay, Boys’ Humorous Read- 
sng, Extempore Speaking, Girls’ Hu- 
morous Reading, Girls’ Dramatic 
Reading and Oratorical Declamation. 


*Director of the Division of Speech 
Education 


emphasis on special events, projects, 
or services. The letter is so arranged 
on its inside pages that it may be used 
for special display purposes in order 
to make emphatic some outstanding 
project of the I. E. A. 


For many years the annual meeting 
of the Central Division was held in 
McCormick Gymnasium, where speak- 
ers from the N.E.A., educational ex- 
perts, or outstanding speakers on topics 
of interest relating to education, as 
well as entertainers appeared on the 
program. 


A well-organized system of  sec- 
tional meetings for teachers and others 
in a particular field, or fields, is al- 
ways a part of the annual meeting of 
the Central Division. 


School Literary Festival 
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Usually this Festival is scheduled for 
late in April or early in May. The in- 
dividual literary events are arranged 
for the forenoon in order that the 
pupils will be free to participate in the 
Music Festival preparation, which 
takes place during the afternoon. 

Since speech students, those with a 
major or a minor teaching field in 
speech education, serve as judges for 
the events previously listed, an attempt 
has been made to increase the educa- 
tional by-products. In 1944, the stu- 
dents who served as judges discussed, 
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before the participating pupils, their 
teachers, parents, and friends the basis 
for judging the various events. This 
program was continued in 1945. In 
1946, the opening assembly was devot- 
ed to choral reading. Selections suitable 
for such a program were sent to the 
activities director about two weeks 
prior to the Festival. A senior speech 
student worked with the group of par- 
ticipants on some of these selections. 
The response of the pupils indicated 
that it was a profitable venture. The 
possibility of working up some choral 
reading numbers to be used as part of 
the Musical Festival Evening Program 
has been considered tentatively for 
next year. 


Extempore Reading was introduced 
as an event in 1945. The participants 
were informed of the novel from 
which the selections would be taken. 
Parts of the story which were well- 
adapted for reading aloud were listed. 
These were limited to from four to 
six minutes in length. Participants 
drew for the selections which they were 
to read. They were allowed thirty min- 
utes in which to “go over” the selec- 
tions in preparation for presentation. 
In 1945, Mark Twain’s novel, The 
Prince and the Pauper, was chosen as a 
a basis for the selections; in 1946, the 
selections were taken from The Collec- 
ted Poems of Robert Frost. If this 
event is continued in 1947, a book of 
popular essays will be chosen for in- 
terpretation. 


Prior to 1944, custom had limited 


the material used in Extempore Speak- 
ing to seven articles announced earlier 
from issues of The Reader's Digest. 
In 1944, a suggestion was made that 
the Extempore Speaking should be 
based on the study of a particular prob- 
lem. The Adoption of a Supranational 
State was the topic selected. Since it 
was carefully discussed in that year’s 
issues of Scholastic, the source of 
material was available. In 1946, the 
Extempore Speaking was based on the 
study of A Democratic Means of Set- 
tling Labor Disputes. Seven topics 
which covered the most important 
phases of this question were formu- 
lated as a basis for study and for the 
speeches. A few days in advance of the 
Festival, each participant was informed 
of his topic in order that he might 
be specifically prepared. After giving 
his prepared talk, each participant was 
required to give a rejoinder which was 
to be adapted to the discussion of 
others. This was an attempt to have 
the participants in Extempore Speaking 
and in Essay study a problem as thor- 
oughly as possible. 


The participants in the various 
events are rated on their performance 
by being rated on a number of criteria. 
These ratings are evaluated so that 
some of the participants are given “A” 
Ratings, some “B”, and the rest “'C.”’ 

Holding the Festival on the Univer- 
sity campus and having University 
students participate in its operation 
provide practical educational exper- 
iences for them. 
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Home Economics Day 


HENRIETTA C. FLECK* 


Home Economics Day was inaugu- 
rated on May 18, 1935. Since that date 
eight Home Economics Days have 
been held. Because of transportation 
difficulties they were discontinued dur- 
ing the war years. This year Home 
Economics Day was resumed again. 

On this day, home economics stu- 
dents of high schools in the twenty- 
eight counties serviced by Illinois State 
Normal University are invited to the 
campus to be the guests of the Home 
Economics Department and the Home 
Economics Club. From 200 to 700 
high school students have visited the 
campus during the various years. 

A typical program for Home Eco- 
nomics Day is as follows: Registration 
by schools takes place from 9:30- 
10:00. The president of the Home Ec- 
onomics Club presides over the morn- 
ing program, which consists of musical 
selections, greetings of welcome by the 
head of the Home Economics Depart- 
ment, the Dean of Women, and the 
President of the University; skits by 
guest high schools on various aspects 
of home and family life; and the roll 
call of the schools. 

Tables and chairs are set up in one 
of the gymnasiums for lunch. Each 
high school student brings her own 
lunch. Group singing led by one of the 


*Director of the Division of Home 
Economics Education 
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students is a part of the noon day 
program. 


The afternoon program consists of 
additional skits or films on subjects of 
interest to home economics students. 
Students are then taken on a tour of 
the home economics laboratories, 
where exhibits have been placed. Later 
they are given an opportunity to see 
the campus. The last event is a tea at 
Fell Hall or in the Home Management 
House. 

Home Economics Day might be 
evaluated in a number of ways. It 
plays a vital role in recruitment since 
many students who visit the campus 
become interested in attending college. 
Home Economics Day tends to foster 
good public relations between - high 
school home economics departments 
and the Home Economics department 
at Illinois State Normal University. 
From a professional standpoint, the 
day provides an opportunity for home- 
making high school teachers and the 
college home economics faculty to be- 
come better acquainted. One of the 
main contributions of Home Econo- 
ics Day is the possibilities it presents 
for the college Home Economics stu- 
dents to assume program responsibil- 
ities and to have contacts with high 
school girls. The college home eco- 
nomics staff enjoys the privilege of 
working together on a common pro- 
ject. The guests have voted the day a 
success each year. 
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McLean County Track and Field Meet 


EUGENE L. HILL* 


The McLean County Track and 
Field Meet has been an annual affair 
for the high school athletes of the 
county for almost four decades. The 
Meet this year is the thirty-ninth in a 
series of meets that promise to con- 
tinue indefinitely. 

Even though the Meet has been a 
regular springtime event, the location 
has not been permanent. It has been 
held at a number of schools of the 
county, including LeRoy, Bloomington, 
Chenoa, McLean, and Normal. The 
Meets at LeRoy were conducted at the 
McLean County Fairgrounds, the races 
being run on the one-half mile course. 
Those held in Bloomington were 
usually held at the Illinois Wesleyan 
Athletic Field. Since 1936, or for the 
past ten years, this important meet has 
been on the McCormick Athletic 
Field of Illinois State Normal Univer- 
sity, Normal, Illinois. 

Although Track and Field Athle- 
tics has never won a high ranking 
place as a ‘“‘spectator” sport, it has 
always been a popular sport with the 
various schools, even the smaller ones. 
Interest and competition became so 
keen among the smaller county schools 
that they felt it unfair to be compet- 
ing against the larger schools of 
Bloomington and Normal. Conse- 
quently, Bloomington High School, 


* Assistant Professor of Health and 
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Normal Community High School, 
University High School of Normal, 
and Trinity High School of Blooming- 
ton are no longer included in the list 
of competing schools. 

Without these schools, there are al- 
ways eight or ten of the remaining 
twenty schools of the county com- 
peting for team championship. Such 
schools as LeRoy, Gridley, Heyworth, 
Chenoa, Belleflower, and Lexington 
are always in the Meet with a strong 
team. Other schools enter men in 
their special events. 

This year’s Meet proved a typical 
example of the intense interest and 
close competition. Going into the last 
event of the day, the two top teams, 
LeRoy and Gridley, were tied. Only 
three points separated the third, fourth 
and fifth place teams. The results of 
the Meet for all places depended upon 
the scoring in the Spring Medley Relay. 
LeRoy won the event, thus winning the 
Meet by a slight margin of three 
points. 

Illinois State Normal University 
annually invites the Athletics Com- 
mittee of the McLean County School- 
masters Club to hold the Meet on the 
McCormick Field, as another service 
rendered the high schools of the com- 
munity. Even though it involves con- 
siderable work on the part of a num- 
ber of University faculty members, 
particularly those of the Health and 
Physical Education Department, it is 
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generally felt that this effort is well 
spent. It also provides an excellent 
opportunity for those preparing for 
the coaching profession to gain valu- 
able first hand experience in the meth- 
ods and techniques of conducting a 
large athletic event. 

Various students majoring in coach- 
ing and Physical Education arrange the 
numerous details associated with the 
promotion of the Meet. On the day 
of the Meet, they are given definite 
assignments. In this way, the students 
are given the responsibility of conduc- 
ting special events. The experience so 
gained should be of great value to 
them when they are in a teaching posi- 
tion and directing the activities of 
other groups of students. On these oc- 
casions, the athletic field becomes a 
laboratory, and the day a laboratory 
period in which the students experi- 
ment and put into actual practice the 
knowledge and theories gained in the 
classroom. 

Another advantage of this event is 
that it gives the school men, the prin- 


cipals, coaches and others, an excellent 
opportunity to see Illinois State Nor- 
mal University in operation. They can 
observe many of the prospective teach- 
ers in action. They not only see the 
students in the laboratory, but they 
also have an oportunity to become ac- 
quainted with students and faculty 
members. On the other hand, the stu- 
dents have a chance to see many styles 
of coaching and to observe the exist- 
ing conditions of many school situa- 
tions. 

Leadership, more than areas and fa- 
cilities, activities and programs, im- 
portant as they are, determines, to a 
great extent, the success of many pro- 
grams. In a field where human rela- 
tionships and values are so important, 
creative, intelligent, trained leaders 
are absolutely essential. It is through 
the promotion of such events as the 
McLean County Track and Field Meet 
that the general and specific qualifica- 
tions of leadership are developed. The 
participants and those directing the 
activities are equally benefited. 


Music Clinic 


EMMA R. KNuDSON* 


In the autumn of 1935, Illinois State 


Normal University issued invitations 


to its first Annual Music Clinic. Since 
that time, the Clinic has grown in 
scope and significance and has become 


*Director of the Division of Music 
Education 


an integral part of the activities of the 
Division of Music Education. 

The Clinic offers a time when music 
educators from all parts of the state 
come as guests of the University to 
share the leadership of persons who 
have achieved national recognition in 
the field of music. Each year the com- 
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mittee in charge endeavors to build 
the program around a theme which 
seems pertinent to the needs of music 
education in the State. The activities 
are not confined to one phase or one 
level, but are designed to meet the 
immediate as well as the long range 
needs of all music educators who wish 
to avail themselves of the opportunities 
afforded. 

Although the Clinic is designed for 
music educators, its activities are not 
limited to this group since the activities 
include demonstrations, lectures, and 
exhibits that are of interest and signi- 
ficance to administrators, teachers in 
other areas, parents, and participating 
students. To be more specific, discus- 
sions center around such topics as 
“What Is An Adequate Vocal Pro- 
gram,” “Classification of Voices in 
Grades Seven, Eight, and Nine—Boys 
and Girls,” ‘The Use of the Phono- 
graph in the Rehearsal,” ‘Music in the 
Rural School, Songs for Classroom and 
Festival.” The program includes a de- 
monstration of teaching procedures, 
such as ‘Rhythmic Development in the 
Primary Grades,” ‘The Ensemble’s 
Contribution to the Individual and to 
the Larger Organization,” Stro- 
boscope—How to use It and Why,” 
“What's Coming in Audio—Visual 
Aids,” “Music in Everyday Living,” 
“Some Musical Observations in Eur- 
ope,” and “Adapting the Music Pro- 
gram to Modern Trends in Education,” 
as well as many others. 

In addition to the Clinic instructors 
who carry on the demonstrations, 
round table discussions, and talks, the 
University invites a selected group of 
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exhibitors, who bring attractive dis- 
plays of mew materials, books, and 
equipment, including instruments, re- 
cording machines and other audio- 
visual aids. The exhibits have become 
a very important part of the Clinic. 
There is a period set aside for them on 
the regular program, at which time 
participants discuss such topics as 
“What is New in Music—Especially 
for Christmas?” or “What's Available 
in Instrumental Music Materials?” 


Outstanding music organizations 
from different parts of the state have 
at times been invited to participate in 
the programs. Other times, represen- 
tatives from different schools have 
taken part in the Clinic orchestras, 
bands, and choruses under the leader- 
ship of a guest conductor. At the 
Eleventh Music Clinic, an orchestra 
made up of more than two hundred 
players selected from fourteen of the 
best orchestras in central Illinois gave 
a full evening’s concert under the able 
direction of James Robertson of 
Springfield, Missouri. 


Although the Clinic is designed for 
music educators, its activities are not 
limited to this group. The roster of 
guests includes many persons from 
other fields. At the Ninth Annual 
Clinic, the committee in charge organ- 
ized a feature which has since become 
popular, especially on the east coast. 
The adult choirs and conductors of the 
Normal - Bloomington area had pre- 
pared a group of anthems. The group 
formed a well-balanced choir of ap- 
proximately three hundred voices, 
which Noble Cain used in a demon- 
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utudents and teachers indicate that 
College Day has been an interesting 
and profitable occasion for hundreds 
of visitors. Many entering freshmen 


made up their minds to attend Illinois 
State Normal University that day in 
April when they were guests of the 
University. 


Play Day at the Metcalf School 


JOHN W. CaRRINGTON* 


For about ten years the faculty and 
pupils of the Metcalf Elementary 
School, working in co-operation with 
the parents of the school, have carried 
on a Play Day, that has become an 
accepted and distinct part of the 
whole teacher education program. 
School is closed down at noon and 
the pupils spend the afternoon playing 
organized games, taking part in free 
play activities, and enjoying them- 
selves to the fullest extent in outdoor 
activities. Since the pupils have an im- 
portant part in planning these activ- 


_ ities, the whole program is carried out 


in a very democratic way. Student 
teachers help in the planning and the 
supervision of the afternoon program, 
as well as the faculty members in the 
Department of Physical Education and 
the students in the University that are 


*Director of the Training Schools 
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preparing to be physical education 
teachers. 

About five o'clock, most of the pu- 
pils go home to help their parents 
bring the food back for the picnic 
supper. About six hundred parents, 
teachers and pupils sit down to eat 
together. About seven o'clock, there is 
always a soft ball game with seventh 
and eighth grade boys playing against 
their fathers. Over the period of years 
that these games have been played, the 
boys hold a margin in the number of 
games won. 

About eight-thirty o'clock, the group 
begins to break up and by nine o'clock 
everybody has gone. Everybody work- 
ing with the annual Play Day feels 
that it is very much worthwhile from 
the standpoint of pure enjoyment. It is 
questionable whether anything in con- 
nection with Metcalf School promotes 
good feeling and understanding among 
parents, pupils, and teachers as this 
annual event. 
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SUMMER SERVICES 


Coaching School 


EDWIN G. STRUCK* 


The first annual Illinois State Nor- 
mal University Coaching School was 
held in McCormick Gymnasium dur- 
ing the last week in June of 1945. 
Although this was a part of the regular 
summer program and credit was given 
for the work taken, in the future, the 
clinic will be conducted strictly as a 
service function, open to all who wish 
to attend, but will carry no credit to- 
ward graduation. 

The school originally began in re- 
sponse to a need expressed by coaches 
of central Illinois. During the war 
years, a number of men who had been 
out of coaching for a number of years 
were forced to take over coaching 
duties. In this same period, some teach- 
ers who were not prepared to coach, 
and never expected to be called upon 
to coach, suddenly found themselves 
in charge of sports about which they 
professed to know very little or noth- 
ing. There were some recent grad- 
uates who were going into the field for 
the first time who wished to broaden 
their knowledge of football and bas- 
ketball before going to the job. There 
were also some who had been in the 
profession for a number of years who 
wished a refresher course to bring 


*Assistant Professor of Health and 
Physical Education 


them up-to-date on new aspects of the 
old games. With the demand so evi- 
dent, it was felt that the members of 
the coaching staff could present ma- 
terial which would be of help to all 
these groups. 

The program of the first school was 
conducted under the direction of H. J. 
Hancock, Director of Athletics, and 
Joseph T. Cogdal, Basketball Coach. 
A number of prominent high school 
coaches, an outstanding college coach, 
and a representative of the Illinois 
High School Association, who is an 
expert on the rules, were added fea- 
tures which went to make the school 
an outstanding success. The program 
included: (a) discussion of the foot- 
ball and basketball rules with the 
primary emphasis upon new changes 
in the rules; (b) conditioning and 
early season practice; (c) basketball 
fundamental training tactics; (d) me- 
chanics of ball handling, footwork, 
and ‘defensive fundamentals in basket- 
ball; (e) various offensive systems in 
football; (f) the normal circulating 
offense in basketball; (g) the T de- 
fense in basketball; (h) fundamental 
defensive formations in football; and 
(i) the care and treatment of atbletic 
injuries. 

The program for the summer of 
1946 will be similar to that of 1945. 
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Joseph T. Cogdal and Edwin G. 
Struck, Head Football Coach at IIli- 


nois State Normal University, will be 
in charge of basketball and football, 
respectively. The meetings will be held 
from Monday, June 24, through Fri- 
day, June 28, inclusive. There will be 
a thorough review of the fundamentals 
of football and basketball, a review 
and discussion of the rules conducted 


by a representative of the Illinois High 
School Association, complete discus- 
sions of various offensive and defen- 
sive systems, and a review of the basic 
principles of bandaging and treatment 
of injuries. 

So long as the need continues, the 
members of the coaching staff of IIli- 
nois State Normal University will be 
happy to present the annual clinic. 


Educational Exhibit 


RALPH U. GoopING* 


The Educational Exhibit, which is — 


one of the features of the Summer 
Session, is held during the third week 
of July. The purpose of this exhibit 
is to afford an oportunity for the stu- 
dents of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity and educators in the surround- 
ing territory to come in contact with 
new publications, materials, and equip- 
ment in the teaching field. 

This Exhibit was started in 1934 
with a small nucleus of publishers, 
whose exhibits were housed in the 
Women’s Gymnasium. It has grown 
until it is now the second largest ex- 
hibit of educational materials in the 
United States and requires both Men's 
and Women’s Gymnasiums. Many of 
the original exhibitors continue to 
come and have been represented at 
each of the past twelve Exhibits. 

At the start, the exhibitors were 


*Professor of Physical Science 


primarily publishers of text books and 
supplementary reading materials. The 
Exhibit soon expanded, however, and 
now includes auxiliary materials such 
as maps, globes, commercial machines, 
visual aids equipment, musical publi- 
cations and equipment, art supplies, 
duplicating and printing equipment, 
and other school equipment. 

The Exhibit runs for three days: 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday. 
On Tuesday and Thursday, it is open 
in the morning and afternoon. On 
Wednesday, it is open in the morning 
but closes in the afternoon and is open 
again in the evening. This plan affords 
an opportunity for administrators and 
school board members who are busy 
during the day to attend. 

One feature of the Exhibit is the 
demonstration room. Here representa- 
tives who wish may demonstrate their 
materials to interested groups. These 
demonstrations are scheduled in ad- 
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vance and are advertised by printed 
poster and are also announced to 
classes by the instructors. These dem- 
onstrations are very well attended. 
The peak year of the Exhibit came 
in 1940 with one hundred and twenty 
six exhibitors and twenty-three hun- 
dred and seventy-three people attend- 
ing the exhibit. During the war the 
number of exhibitors dropped to eigh- 
ty-three and the attendance to approx- 
imately one thousand. This drop was 
due to the fact that manufacturers of 
equipment were busy with war work. 
This year most of them will again be 
here together with several who have 
not exhibited before. This year’s Ex- 


Educational 


FLoyp T. GooplER* 


Beginning in 1934, the University 
has conducted an educational confer- 
ence in the month of July. For several 
years the conference extended through 
an entire school week; more recently 
it has been limited to three days. 

The program has followed the same 
general form throughout its entire 
history. On each forenoon, a speaker 
of national prominence has given an 
address of some forty-five miautes in 
Capen Auditorium during one of the 
regular periods of the school day. All 
regular classes have been dismissed for 
this period. In the afternoon of the 


*Director of Integration 
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hibit is expected to be the largest and 
best. 

The success of the Educational Ex. 
hibit is attributed to the fact that the 


members of the faculty of Illinois} - 


State Nomal University appreciate the 
value which teachers and students may 
derive from an exhibit of this type, 
and urge the students to attend. They 
also explain to the students what to 
look for and how to get the most from 
the exhibit. On no other occasion can 
these students see the variety of new 
educational materials and talk with re- 
presentatives of the publishers and 
manufacturers. This gives them an op- 
portunity to study and compare the 
various possibilities in their fields. 


Conference 


same day, the topic discussed in the 
morning address was further consid- 
ered at an informal conference, also 
held in Capen Auditorium. The speak- 
er of the morning was on the after- 
noon program, usually in conjunction 
with others whose chief educational 
interests lay in the field under consid- 
eration. Thus the afternoon session 
took on the nature of a symposium or 
panel discussion. 
In planning the conference, those in 
charge have kept in mind the follow- 
ing factors: 
1. The needs and interests of the 
student body composing the 
Summer Session of the Univer- 


sity. 
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2. Topics which are prominent 
currently in state and nation. 

3. Topics which are likely to com- 
mand the attention of school ad- 
ministrators, teachers, members 
of boards of education, and 
members of Parent Teacher As- 
sociation of Central Illinois. 

4. Variety in the choice of themes 
from year to year. 

In recent years, the conference has 
been considered a phase of the general 
theme of Professional Relations of 
Teachers. This was set up in conjunc- 
tion with the National Education 
Association, which is promoting ‘‘In- 
stitutes” of professional relations held 
in many teacher education schools of 
the country. 

Among the speakers who have been 
brought to Illinois State Normal Uni- 


versity for the summer conferences are 
the following: 

Dr. J. B. Edmonson of the 
University of Michigan 

Pres. H. L. Donovan of the 
University of Kentucky 

Dr. Marion Carswell of Smith 
College 

Dr. Sidney B. Hall of George 
Washington University 

Dr. John W. Studebaker 
United States Commissioner of Ed- 
ucation 

Dr. Charl O. Williams of the 
National Education Association 

Vernon L. Nickell, State Sup- 
erintendent of Public Instruction, 
Springfield, Illinois 

Dr. A. J. Brumbaugh of the 
University of Chicago 


Summer Show 


A. HOLMEs* 


TWELVE BIG VARIETY ACTS— 
ALL FREE! ! —including Young 
America on the March! Parade of the 
Blue Bloods! Baton Twirling! Milk- 
ing the Rattlesnakes! Fireworks! and 
a Grand Finale! All of these and more 
were offered to the public at the first 
annual Summer Show, August 9, 1944. 
A band esupplied circus type music, 
while the trapeze, the high wires, the 
mats, and the bright lights supplied the 
“Show” atmosphere. 


*Administrative Assistant to the 
President 


In preparation for the Show, cer- 
tain departments of the University had 
groups of students rehearsing, march- 
ing, dancing, or practicing on the 
swinging ladders and tight ropes. Fac- 
ulty men, alone and in groups also, 
were getting ready to present their 
specialities. Strains of circus music 
could be heard’ coming from Cook 
Hall. All were looking forward to- 
ward the night when they would per- 
form their acts in the open-air arena. 

As an aid in advertising the Show, 
posters were printed, carrying in large 
letters the announcement of the first 
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Summer Show. These were distributed 
in Bloomington, Normal, and adjacent 
towns. Handbills describing the com- 
ing event were printed also and placed 
for distribution in many business 
houses, in the libraries, and in other 
frequented places in Bloomington and 
Normal. Local papers carried articles 
and pictures of the acts a week or more 
in advance. 

When the big evening finally arriv- 
ed and after the crowds had gathered 
in the open-air arena south of the 
Gymnasium, the Master of Ceremon- 
ies stepped to the microphone and 
said, ‘Good evening, ladies and gen- 
tlemen, and a very good evening to 
you all! May we offer you the hearti- 
est of hearty welcomes to the beautiful 
campus of Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity. We are highly honored that 
you have come from all parts of this 
great state to witness this spectacular, 
this amazing, this altogether new and 
different Summer Show. We have a 
truly great performance in store for 
you! Tonight Old Normal has laid 
aside its academic dignity to reveal to 
you many great acts of madness, merri- 
ment, and mystery that have been hid- 
den within these college walls.” Thus 
the first annual Summer Show began. 

The next summer, the second Sum- 
mer Show was offered. Following the 
same typical “Show” style, it featured 
thirteen acts—all “bigger and better.” 
Included in this evening of entertain- 
ment were such features as a fifty- 
piece band that supplied the circus 
music, an exhibition of University 


Farm animals, clown acts, tumbling, 
fireworks, revolving ladders, illuminat- 
ed Indian clubs, and a United Nations’ 
flag presentation. 

How does the Summer Show fit in- 
to the Summer Session program? This 
question was one of the first asked 
when the Public Relations Committee 
considered the possibility of sponsor- 
ing a summer show. It was decided 
that the major factor in offering a show 
of this sort was to present free of 
charge to the student body and to vis- 
itors a varied program of unusually 
good entertainment taken from the 
University student body, faculty, and 
perhaps a few acts from the city 
schools. This policy has been followed 
up to the present time. In emphasing 
an evening of good, free entertain- 
ment, the University was able to have 
as its guests the first year about 2500 
people. Many were turned away. The 
second year the show brought to the 
south campus an audience of 3500 
spectators. Having these people on the 
campus has developed an important 
phase of the public relations program 
as it brought to the University many 
visitors who otherwise never visit the 
campus. Excluding the educational ad- 
vantages to be derived from seeing a 
well-presented show, the groups that 
prepared the acts gained experience 
in working together within their de- 
partments (from the elementary child- 
ren to graduate students) and in work- 
ing with other departments toward a 
common goal—a bigger and better 
Summer Show. 
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Faculty Activities 


Dr. C. A. De Young, dean of the 
university, is the author of ‘Teachers 
Colleges and the Workshop Move- 
ment” in the Twenty-fifth Yearbook 
(1946) of the American Association 
of Teachers Colleges, and of ‘Changes 
Needed in Financing Schools—Local, 
State and National” in the Proceedings 
of the Governor's Conference on 
Rural Education. 


Floyd T. Goodier, director of in- 
tegration, spoke at meetings of Phi 
Delta Kappa in Louisville, Kentucky, 
April 12, and Detroit, Michigan, May 
24. Mr. Goodier has been re-elected 
district representative for the fifth dis- 
trict of the fraternity, comprising 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Kentucky, 
West Virginia, Michigan, and Wis- 
consin. 


Dr. F. Louis Hoover, director of the 
division of art education, addressed the 
alumni meeting in Decatur, April 25, 
on “Art in Everyday Life.” 

Dr. Harlan W. Peithman, assistant 
professor of music, served as judge in 
county music contests and festivals at 
Galesburg, Eureka, and Glenarm, in 
April. 

Dr. Claude M. Dillinger, associate 
professor of psychology, is the author 
of “As Well As We Know” in the 
Alumni Quarterly for May. 


Mrs. Gertrude M. Hall, director of 
publicity, presided at one session of a 
national public relations conference 
sponsored by the American College 
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Publicity Association in Lexington, 
Kentucky, May 6-9. 

Dr. Arthur H. Larsen, head of the 
department of education, participated 
in a panel discussion on ‘More Effec- 
tive Relations Between Schools and 
Parent-Teacher Association” at the 
convention of the Illinois Congress of 
Parents and Teachers in Chicago, 
May 7. 


Dr. F. L. D. Holmes, director of 
the division of speech education, or- 
ganized a statewide meeting of the 
Illinois Association of Teachers of 
Speech which was held on the campus 
May 17-18. 


Miss Frances Conkey, associate pro- 
fessor of home economics, talked to 
the Fairbury Woman's Club, April 2, 
on “Immediate Problems Facing the 
Family.” 

Dr. H. F. Koepke, associate profes- 
sor of business education, is the author 
of a bulletin, No. 38, published by the 
National Association of Business 
Teacher-Training Institutions, entitled 
“A Study of the Interest Patterns of 
Business Education Teachers in Public 
Secondary Schools.” Dr. Koepke also 
has an article in the May Journal of 
Business Education, “Reading the 
Price Tag on Installment Credit.” 

Wayne F. Sherrard, assistant profes- 
sor of music, was a festival guest at 
the St. Louis County Music Festival 
Held at University City, Missouri, 
May 2-4. 
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Miss Ella C. Leppert, assistant pro- 
fessor of the teaching of social science, 
talked to a sociology class and to the 
student assembly at Moore Township 
High School, Farmer City, April 11, 
on “How to Choose a Vocation’’ and 
“How to Interview for a Job.” 


Dr. Helen E. Marshall, associate 
professor of social science, attended 
the meeting of the Mississippi Valley 
Historical Association at the University 
of Indiana, April 18-20. Dr. Marshall 
is the author of an article, “Pioneers O 
Pioneers,” in the Delta Kappa Gamma 
Bulletin for April. 


Dr. Rose E. Parker, director of the 
division of special education, is chair- 
man of the committee appointed by 
the State Examining Board to study 
certification of teachers of exceptional 
children. On June 14, Dr. Parker 
spoke on “The Program of Teacher 
Preparation for Special Education” at 
the Governor’s Conference on Excep- 
tional Children, in Chicago. 


Miss Dorothy Hinman, assistant 
professor of English, and Miss Ruth 
Zimmerman, assistant librarian, pre- 
sented a panel discussion before a re- 
gional library meeting at Fairbury on 
May 22. Their subject was, ‘“Coop- 
eration Among Parents, Teachers, and 
Librarians in Helping Children De- 
velop Reading Interests.” 


Dr. Lenore Geweke, assistant pro- 
fessor of foreign languages, attended a 
meeting of the Classical Association 
of the Middle West and South in Cin- 
cinnati, April 18-20, where she pre- 
sided at the meeting of the committee 


on educational policies and presented a 
paper on “Human Integration.” On 
May 4 she talked on “A Way of 
Teaching Latin” at the Louisiana For- 
eign Language Conference, Natchito- 
ches,. Louisiana. 


Dr. John A. Kinneman, associate 
professor of social science, is the au- 
thor of an article entitled ‘Newspaper 
Circulation from Small Metropolitan 
Centers” in the April issue of the 
American Sociological Review. 


Dr. Lucille Tasher, associate pro- 
fessor of social science, attended the 
Chicago regional convention of the 
American Association of University 
Women, May 10-11, where she spoke 
in a panel discussion on “Attitudes 
on Lend-Lease to Britain.” 


Miss Eunice Speer, assistant librar- 
ian, gave one of the dedicatory 
speeches when the Robert Melvin 
Hightshoe Memorial Library 
opened at McLean. 


was 


Dr. Henrietta Fleck, director of the 
division of home economics education, 
has an article entitled ““Teacher-Train- 
ing and Audio Visual Materials” in 
the May issue of See and Hear. 


Miss Dorothy Eckelmann, assistant 
professor of speech education, attended 
a meeting at the University of Illinois 
Medical Center in Chicago, on April 
17, of medical and speech personnel 
interested in the rehabilitation of the 
cleft-palate child. The meeting was 
called by Dr. H. R. Kobes, director of 
the Illinois Division of Services for 
Crippled Children. 
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R. H. Linkens, dean of men, talked 
the Decatur Garden Club, April 
16, on “Native Birds.” 


Dr. H. O. Lathrop, head of the de- 


|partment of geography, addressed the 


University of Chicago Teacher Educa- 
tion Conference, April 29, on “‘Geog- 
raphy as a Basic Factor in Today's 
World.” Dr. Lathrop was chairman of 
the committee which prepared the 
bulletin, “Geography for the High 
School,” issued by the Illinois Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction in May. 
In June he worked with conservation 
dinics in Lincoln, Normal, and 
Decatur. 


Dr. Richard G. Browne, associate 
professor of social science, gave com- 
mencement addresses at New Holland 
High School on May 16, Stonington 
High School on May 22, and Morti- 
sonville High School on May 29. On 
June 27, he lectured on “State Govern- 
ment” at Boys’ State in Jacksonville. 


Howard O. Reed, assistant profes- 
sor of industrial arts, is the author 
of ‘Further Experiments with the 
Midget Wiggly Block Test” in Indus- 
trial Arts and Vocational Education for 
June. 


L. W. Hacker, associate professor of 
education, spoke at Stanford, April 2, 


on ‘Values of Larger School Districts.” 
On May 29, he delivered the com- 
mencement address at the Kampsville 
Community High School on “Youth 
and the World Tomorrow.” 


Miss Eleanor W. Welch, head li- 
brarian, attended the meeting of the 
American Library Association at Buf- 
falo, June 17-22. Miss Welch was 
chairman of the Libraries of Teacher 
Training Institutions and a member 


+ of the board of directors of the Asso- 


ciation of College and Reference Li- 
braries. 


G. Bradford Barber, assistant pro- 
fessor of speech, gave commencement 
addresses at the Rosamund Community 
High School on May 23, and at the 
Bluffs Community High School on May 
28. His subject was, “Is It Worth- 
while?” 


Howard J. Hancock, director of 
athletics, spoke at the Tonica High 
School athletic banquet on May 15. 
His subject was ‘Athletic Values.” 


Dr. Stanley S. Marzolf, associate 
professor of psychology, is the author 
of an article, “Examinations in Gen- 
eral Psychology,” in the Third Year- 
book (1946) of the National Council 
on Measurements Used in Education, 
edited by Frank S. White. 
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